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THE CIRCULAR, 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the 
Religion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive 
Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and 
it will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive 
and inspiring in Science, Literature, Art and the News of 
the World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirit- 
ual point of view, and in their relations to the great Provi- 
dential movement of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, with- 
out money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to 
those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, 
should return us a copy with his name and residence written 
upon it, and the simple order, “ Discontinue.” 

Address “THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


PUBLICATIONS. 

THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those who seek the 
Faith of the Primitive Church: an octavo volume of 500 
pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, $1.50. 


The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Birth te topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Relat 








the Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 

ons to the Heavenly Caurch, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusioas, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand BisLe Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of should acquaint 
themselves with the contents of this book. 





BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the Annual Re 
ports and other publications of the Oneida Community 
and its branches; presenting, in connection with their 
History, a summary view of their Religious and Social The- 
ories. 128 pages, octavo. Price, 50 cents. 

SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and defended by J. H. 
Worss. Pamphlet, 10 cents. 

G2 Past Volumes of the Circwlar can be furnished to 
order; and any of the above publications may be sent by 
mail to all parts of the country. 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY: 
Where and What it Is. 











The Community consists of about 225 mem- 
bers, comprising men, women, youth and chil- 
dren, nearly in equal proportions. They own 
456 acres of land, in the towns of Lenox and Ver- 
non, State of New-York; Post Office address, 
Oneida, N. Y. For an account of their manu- 
factures and productions, see a card in the next 
eolumn. 

The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

The members of the Community hold among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Jesus 
Christ is offered to mankind as a perfect Savior 
from sclfishness; that personal regeneration 
through him is the only true foundation for re- 
form; that his Second Coming, together with 
the establishment of the Kingdom of Heaven and 
a perfect Social State in the heavenly world, took 
place at the close of the apostolic age; that all 
good and evil are the results of spiritual agency, 
and hence that faith is the best resource for ail- 
ments of the body as well as the soul; that the 
age of miracles is not past, &c. Fora more full 
statement of their religious views and the reasons 
thereof, see the Berean, a book published by the 
Community. 

The Social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism, like that of the day of Pentecost, when 
“no man said that aught of the things that he 
possessed was his own, but they had all things 
common ;” or like the condition expressed by 
Christ in his last prayer for his disciples: “ All 
mine are thine, and thine are mine.” This So- 
cial order bases itself, logically, on our views of 
Christianity, which, as a perfect system, requires 
an unselfish condition of society ; and historically, 
on the fict that a model of perfect Communism 
has been in successful operation in the interior 
world for eighteen hundred years, and is now 

ining extension and recognition among men. 

n exposition of the Social Theory here indica- 
ted may be found in Bible Communism, a pam- 
phlet of the Community. 

For its government, the Community has no 
formal Constitution, or code of Laws, but de- 

nds on the maintenance of a good spirit, secur- 
ng 2 vital organization throughout, like that 
which animates the human body, and on the ex- 
ercise of Free Criticism on the part of all its 
members. The most spiritual and discerning 
among them securing the most confidence, have 
naturally the most influence. Jonn H. Noyes, 
as the man by whom the truths of Communism 
have been mainly brought forth in this age, is 
respected as a true leader. In business, those 

rsons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
or posts of responsibility, are sought for and 
Placed in charge of the different departments. 

Persons wishing for a more extended knowl- 
edge of the Community, may gain it by reading 
its publications, or by correspondence with its 
Secretary. If a personal visit is desired, the con- 


venience of the Community as to the time and 
circumstances of receiving it should first be con- 
sulted by letter. 

Tae Crrcutar is our weekly organ, and is 





offered on such terms as make it accessible to ev- 
ery one. Those who receive its spirit and have 
the ability to do so, will deal gencrously with the 
Community in sharing its expense, and contribu- 
— its usefulness, To the poor it is offered as 
a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed for- 
mula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES: 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christ 
in y interior sphere at his Second Coming, 
A. D. 70. 


Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, by the faith and con- 
fession of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfish- 


ness. 

Resurrection of the body, as a sequence of the 
foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspi- 
ration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, Divorced from Mammon, and de- 
voted to God. 








Vhe Gommunity, 


Oneida, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable for all 
kinds of Trapping, and warranted. 
Traveling-Bags, of various materials and the latest 
improved styles. 
Mop-Holders, with malleable iron heads and screw 
fastenings. 
Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart jars, se- 
curely sealed and warranted. 








DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 
A full assortment of which for the supply of 
Merchants and Manufacturers is gener- 
ally on hand. 


Orders for any of the above articles, accom- 
panied by cash or satisfactory reference, will be 
carefully and promptly attended to. 

Address ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y. 
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True Justification. 





No man can properly be said to be perfect, 
or to have a good conscience (which is the 
same thing), unless the righteousness of the 
law of God is actually fulfilled in him. Nei- 
ther Antinomian nor Orthodox imputation of 
Christ’s righteousness, ever did or ever can 
satisfy an intelligent conscience. Righteous- 
ness implanted, not merely imputed, alone can 
give the joy of full salvation. Such righteous- 
ness is promised in the New Covenant. “J 
will write my law in their hearts.” This is 
more than a promise of a juggling justifica- 
tion by the imputation of the merits of an 
absent Christ. 

What then is the righteousness of the law? 
Shall we view it as a jumble of numberless 
separate, external duties? Must we perform 
a long series of specific actions before the 
righteousness of the law can be fulfilled in us, 
and we be truly justified, having a good con- 
science, and stand perfect before God? Such 
a view of the matter makes the prospect of 
those who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, gloomy if not hopeless. Such views 
have shut out the light of the gospel, and 
filled all Christendom with semi-saints. But 
the Bible gives another aspect to the matter. 
“ Love (says Paul) is the fulfilling of the law.” 
All the commandments are “briefly compre- 
hended in this saying, Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” “ He that loveth another uaTH FUL- 
FILLED THE LAW.” Rom.13:8. Again, “ All 
the law is fulfilled 1x ONE worD, even in this: 
Love thy neighbor as thyself.” Gal. 5: 14.— 
Truly, this brings the righteousness of the 
law into a hopeful compass, Here is only 


one thing to be done, in order that we may 
fulfill the law, and attain full justification be- 
fore God and our own consciences. And 
that one thing is not, in its nature, very 
mystical or monstrous. Can we not love an- 
other? Can we not love now before doing 
anything external? Cannot love become 
henceforth and forever the permanent state of 
our hearts? If these things are possible, 
then, according to Paul’s doctrine, we can 
now and forever fulfill the law. 

In seeking full justification by implanted 
righteousness, we are not to look beyond this 
“one word” love. Certainly, there is no 
danger of Antinomianism in Paul’s simplicity. 
He is not to be charged with “ lowering down 
the standard of the law,” because he reduces 
it all to one brief saying. Rather we should 
regard the pompous talk of the Pharisees 
about the law’s breadth and multifariousness, 
as among the machinations of the old accuser, 
to “take away the righteousness of the right- 
eous from him,” and to palliate the sins of 
those who avow their wickedness. “ Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” That radical 
state of heart which embraces and determines 
all the rest of the character, is all that the 
law looks at—is all that God requires in or- 
der to full reconciliation with him ;: and it is 
all we need seek, if we wish for a good con- 
science. We may become “ perfect,” just as 
soon as we can love our neighbor as ourselves ; 
and that without doing any external act.— 
All outward righteousness must and will 
grow out of love; but love alone is the foun- 
dation of that justification which entitles a 
man to be called “ perfect.” “If the root be 
holy, so also are the branches ;” but the holi- 
ness of the branches does not create the holi- 
The root may be holy, 
Pertection 


ness of the root. 
before any branches have grown. 
according to the law, as defined by Paul, is 
attainable by a change of the heart—not by re- 
formation of external character, And is the 
simple change of the heart from selfishness to 
love, so monstrous a matter, that it is not to 
be sought, or hoped for in this world? Were 
there none in the Primitive Church who act- 
ually loved their neighbors as themselves? If 
there were any, they fulfilled the law, and 
we may say in proper language they were per- 
Sectly holy. 

The gospel points out a very plain way to 
attain love. “ The fruit of the Spirit is love.” 
Gal. 5: 22. “ The love of God is shed abroad 
in our hearts by the Holy Ghost.” Rom. 5: 5. 
Observe, it is the “love of God,” not our 
own love, “shed abroad in our hearts,” i. e. 
diffused through our spirits, as the light and 
heat of the sun pervades the atmosphere.— 
The love of God certainly will stand a trial 
by law. We can fulfill the law, then, and 
become perfect, just as easily as we can re- 
ceive the Spirit of God. And has God for- 
saken the earth, that we should think it hope- 
less to seck for his Spirit? Or has Satan 
locked up our hearts with new bolts, that we 
cannot open them to the beams of the Sun of 
righteousness as well as did the Primitive 
Church? 

It must be kept in mind that we are speak- 
ing only of the foundation. We insist that a 
man may have the perfect righteousness of 
the law, for the basis of his life in Christ.— 
Then on that basis he may build a superstruc- 
ture of works ; and in regard to this super- 
structure he may be chargeable with imper- 
fection—but not with sin ; for sin and holi- 
ness pertain only to the basis. A good tree | 
cannot bring forth evil fruit, though it may 
bring forth imperfect fruit, or little fruit, or 


even for atime no visible fruit. “ Every 








branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that 


it may bring forth [ not less evil fruit, but] 
more | good] fruit.” Love worketh no ill to 
his neighbor,” even though it has not strength 
and knowledge enough to do him much good. 
So that there is room enough for purging, 
though a man is perfect according to law.— 
Sanctification, with all the spiritual and ver- 
bal influences which were employed to effect 
it in the Primitive Church, are not excluded, 
but demanded by our doctrine of a holy foun- 
dation. And we are sure that the man whe 
begins with holiness of heart and a good con- 
science, will go about the work of purging 
himself and building the superstructure of 
good works, with more hope and sucess than 
one who struggles all his days in the mire of 
self-condemnation. 


God will reward every man according to 
his works, and therefore will bring not only 
the radical state of the heart, but every spe- 
cific action into judgment at the last day. 
But in the case of those who have laid the 
foundation of “faith working by love,” the 
question of the judgment will not be wheth- 
er their works have been holy or sinful, for 
that was settled when the foundation was 
laid, but whether their holy works have been 
more or less in number and value ;—not 
whether the tree bore good or evil fruit in 
this or that particular instance, but whether 
it bore thirty, or sixty, or an hundred fold. 
ere 


Christ’s Words. 








Christ said, “ Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away.” 
That is to say, his words are firmer things 
than all governments and institutions of this 
world; more substantial than every thing 
that man holds sacred or lives by. It would 
be an interesting exercise to look over the four 
gospels and see how many of Christ’s words 
have not been fulfilled: for, whether few or 
many, there is an import and certainty rest- 
ing in them greater than in all other facts, 
All that Christ ever said will be found solid 
reality. 

By the world’s stupidity and unbelief he 
is virtually held up as an imposter; as one 
who has made false pretensions. But he 
said, “To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came] into the world, that I should 
bear witness unto THE TRUTH.” Christ is the 
great general agent of the Spirit of Truth,— 
its voice and representative to the world. 
He will be found thorough in following all 
his words through to their entire fulfillment. 
The world will have to acknowledge at last 
the truth of every thing that he ever said. 

Christ prayed, “that the church might 
all be one;” and he said that “the Fa- 
ther always heard him.” The world have 
never seen any such thing, and they deny 
that that prayer can be answered in this 
world. But he prayed for the miracle of 
unity to come in ¢his world on purpose that 
men might know his true character—* that 
the world may know,” he says, “that thou 
hast sent me.” Christ is faithful, and this 
among his other words will be strictly car- 
ried out to the fullest extent. If we cannot 
maintain that he is faithful, then there is no 
fuithfulness. All our hope of salvation, of 
any kind, lies in the certainty of his faithful- 
ness. . 

To use a mercantile figure, Jesus Christ’s 
paper is in the market of the world, and all 
men are obliged to make their estimate of 
its character and cash value. We say that 
all the paper that he ever issued will be fully 
redeemed. We are willing to go into an in- 
vestigation with the whole doubting board of 
mankind, and sce how much of it has been 
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taken up, how much is séidl due, and take our 
position in regard to its validity. It is a glo- 
rious privilege, in the face of prevailing dis- 
count and distrust, to stake our fortunes on 
the credit of Jesus Christ’s firm, and to haz- 
ard our lives in the assertion that every vut- 
standing note of his will be paid. 

The churches represent him as doing busi- 
aess in a wholly theoretical and promissory 
way. It is true, that he has a great deal of 
paper out to this effect: “He that believeth, 
on me, the works that I do shall he do also, 
and greater works.” “They shall take up 
serpents, and if they drink any deadly thing, 
it shall not hurt them,” &¢c., &¢. Such notes 
as these the churches quietly set aside, as 
worthless—never to be paid. But Christ 
will not stand such an accusation as is im- 
plied in this treatment of his words. He will 
dash the world in pieces, before he will suf- 
fer his paper to be mixed up and condemned 
with the unfaithfulness of men. 

The importance of our decision on the 
merits of Christ’s words, will appear by ref- 
erence ta certain of his sayings which are of 
the nature of prophecy. In the 25th of Mat- 
thew, he says, “ When the Son of man shall 
come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the throne 
of his glory ; and before him shall be gath- 
ered all nations, and he shall separate them 
one from another, as a shepherd divideth the 
sheep from the goats.” He will separate the 
nations and decide their destinies. There is 
paper that is yet to be taken up. Again, he 
says, “ All power is given unto me, in heaven 
and on earth.” This the world do not be- 
lieve—they believe he is the head of the 
church, in a sort of poetical way, out of sight 
entirely, and having but little to do with it. 
But att power has been given to him, and 
he will yet manifest that power. All things 
are put under him, even death itself. 


<th odie tem 


Need of a New System of Writing. 








At the late meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, its President, 
Sir William Armstrong, in his opening address, 
made the following remarks on the need of a new 
method of writing. It is a subject that deserves 
more thought than is at present given to it: 

Cheap and rapid postage to all parts of the 
world-paper and printing reduced to the low- 
est cost—electric telegraph between nation and 
nation, town and town, and now even (thanks 
to the beautiful inventions of Professor Wheat- 
stone)between house and house—all contrib- 
ute to aid that commerce of ideas by which 
wealth and knowledge are augmented. But 
while so much facility is given to mental 
communications by new measures and new 
inventions, the fundamental art of expressing 
thought by symbols remains asimperfect now 
as it has been for centuries past. It seems 
strange that while we actually possess a 
system of short hand by which words ean be 
recorded as rapidly as they ean be spoken, 
we should persist in writing a slow and _ lab- 
orious long hand. It is intelligible that grown 
up persons who have acquired the present 
conventional art of writing should be reluctant 
to incur the labor of mastering a better sys- 
tem; but there can be no reason why the 
rising generation should not be instructed in 
# method of writing more in accordance with 
the activity of mind which now prevails.— 
Even without going so far as to adopt for 
ordinary use a complete system of stenogra- 
phy, which is not easy to acquire, we might 
greatly abridge the time and labor of writing 

y the recognition of a few simple signs to 
express the syllables which are of most fre- 
quent occurence in our language. Our 
words aré in a great measure made up of 
such syllables as com, con, tion, ing, able, 
ain, ent, est, ance, &c. These we are now 
oblige to write out over and over again, as 
iftime and labor —— in what may be 
termed visual speech were ofno importance. 
Neither has our written character the advan- 
tage of distinctness to recommend it—it is 
only necessary to write such a word as “ min- 
imum” or “ammunition” to become aware 
of the want of sufficient difference between the 
letters we employ. I refrain from enlarging 
on this subject, because I conceive that it 
belongs to social more than to physical science, 


two is sufficiently indistinct to permit of my 
alluding to it in the hope of procuring for it 
the attention which its importance deserves. 
pepe 
The Traveler at the Door. 


BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’. 





Surround your board with pomp and pride : 
One guest have I—I want no more, 

’T was midnight when the traveler cried, 
As might a king, Unbar thy door. 


I thought no bolt was drawn. But lo! 
He could not enter till I came 

To lift the heavy night-latch. So 
He faced me, calling me by name. 


To me he came. “Oh, guest,” I said, 
“ The fire is low, the bread is scant. 
Hadst thou not where to lay thy head ? 
Didst hope that I could ease thy want ?” 


He smiled his answer on my word. 
A royal, affluent smile, that brought 

Shame to the heart whose pride had stirred— 
Not poor in fortune as in thought. 


“The bread é scant , the fire 7s low; 
I only sought for welcome here. 

Thine eyes discerning me are slow. 
But none the less I hold thee dear. 


“ Didst thou not call? And I have come.” 

I said, “ since thou canst read my thought, 
I have been waiting patient, dumb— 

I cannot name the years—for nought. 


“T asked for Christ himself, O guest ! 
I prayed, My Jesus enter in.” 

— But guarded well thy doors! Addressed 
Thy skillful art to hinder Him ! 


“ And never till this night obeyed 
His call, though close beside thy gate 
He took the storm. Then in the shade 
Sat waiting . . He could stand and wait !” 


“ Could stand and wait? And take the storm? 
And call? Till I at last obeyed ? 

Strange words . . Yet, traveler, wait the morn— 
(This darkness makes my soul afraid.”) 


“Yea! fear it! From the depths I heard 
The prayer thy faith was weak to frame. 
Thy heart than mine more feebly stirred, 
Oh, child, before thy call I came!” 
I said, “ If thou ”’—“ My FRIEND,” he said— 
“Oh, Christ,” I cried, “my Christ art Thou!” 
And so my royal guest he stayed— 
Nor grief, nor want, the house hath now. 


—Independent. 
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Discrimination and Will. 


It is not enough simply to discriminate be- 
tween good and evil. Discrimination, im- 
portant as it is, is but a negative affair, and 
it will not do to simply rest in it. To choose 
the good and refuse the evil is the common 
idea of discrimination. But if we analyze it 
it will be seen that it is predicated on the 
supposition that you are merely passive, and 
good and evil come and offer themselves to 
you, and all you have to do is to choose the 
one and refuse the other. That is all there 
is in discrimination. It is very necessary, 
but it is not enough, by any means. You 
must do more than that. A true and good 
man must not only discern between good and 
evil—behave well in his passive, negative po- 
sition, but he must po a great deal of good 
and no evil. He must have a will as well as 
discernment. He must jill the space around 
him with good, and so prevent evil from 
coming near him. He must not only discern 
between the good and evil that come to him, 
but he must go forth actively and repress evil 
and encourage good. If we merely passively 
discriminate between good and evil, we are 


were, whose business is to taste of the uni- 
versal compound that is offered us, and dis- 
cern quality : we do not free ourselves from 
the evil which we see. But let a man have 
a will to do all the good he can, encourage 
all the good he can, and repress and destroy 
all the evil he can, uctively, and then let him 
be correct in discernment, and heis no lon- 
ger a taster, simply, he is a positive and ef- 


simply in the position of wine tasters, as it |i 


work on this basis he will at last be surround- 
ed with nothing but good. 


<head> 


Publications Received. 








THE CONTINENTAL Monruiy for October is at 
hand, and contains the following articles and 
poetic pieces : 

The Freedom of the Press, by Edward B Free- 
land. The Brothers, An Allegory. Unuttered, 
by Kate Putnam. William Lilly, Astrologer, by 
Henry Willson. Jefferson Davis—Repudiation, 
Recognition, and Slavery, by Hon. Robert J. 
Walker. Diary of Frances Krasinska. Maiden’s 
Dreaming, by E. W. C. Thirty days with the 
Seventy-First Regiment. Reason, Rhyme, and 
Rhythm, by Mrs. Martha W. Cook. Currency 
and the National Finances, by J. Smith Homans, 
October Afternoon in the Highlands. The Isle 
of Springs, by Rev. Mr. Starbuck. The Restora- 
tion of the Union. by Hon. F. P. Stanton. Was 
He Successful? by Richard B. Kimball. Ameri- 
can Finances and Resources, by Hon. Robert J. 
Walker. Voiceless Singers. A Detective’s Sto- 
ry. Literary Notices. 

Tue ATLANTIC MonTaLy, for October. <A bet- 
ter number than usual. Its contents are as fol- 
lows: 

Charles Lamb’s Uncollected writings. | My Pal- 
ace. The Deacon’s Holocaust. The United States 
Armory at Springfield, by G. B. Prescott. The 
Pewee, by J. T. Trowbridge. Mrs. Lewis, by Mrs. 
Hopkinson. The Conquest of Cuba, by C. C. 
Hazewell. Equinoctial, by Mrs. Whitney. The 
Legend of Monte Del Diablo, by F. B. Harte. Life 
without Principle, by Henry D. Thoreau. Bar- 
bara Frietchie. A letter to Thomas Carlyle, by 
D. A. Wasson. Voluntaries, by R. W. Emerson. 
Our Domestic Relations, by Charles Sumner. 


THe Printer, for September. This is a 
monthly newspaper, devoted to the “ Art preser- 
vative of all Arts.” Published by John Greason 
& Co., New-York. A valuable publication to all 
who are interested in the art of printing. It is 
beautifully printed, and illustrates in its own 
clear, well-proportioned pages the perfection to 
which the art of printing has arrived in this 
country. Price, $1.00 a year, or 10 cents a number. 
Publication office, 172 William street, New-York. 


Tue AgricuLturist. This monthly Journal 
of the Farm, Garden, and Household, has proba- 
bly a larger circulation than any other journal of 
its kind in this country. We are always interest- 
ed in its illustrations of fruits, flowers, plants, 
buildings, &c. It keeps its readers well posted in 
whatever is new and valuable in the various de- 
partments of husbandry and cultivation. Orange 
Judd, A. M., editor and proprietor, 41 Park Row 
New York. 


GARDENER’S MONTHLY. 

FARMER AND GARDENER. 

HORTICULTURIST. 

These are valuable publications, devoted to top- 
ics indicated by their names. The two first are 
published in Philadelphia, and the last in New- 
York. The Gardener’s Monthly and the Horticul- 
turist, are the leading journals of their class in 
this country and should be on the table of all 
fruit-growers and gardeners. The Furmer and 
Gardener usually contains a well arranged mis- 
cellany of original and select matter. 


Tue ScaLPEL, Edited by Ed. H. Dixon, Con- 
sulting and Operating Surgeon, New-York. 
We have received the two last numbers, 45 and 
46, of this quarterly journal, from the hands of 
the Editor. Its articles are marked by singular 
clearness and fearlessness of expression, and often 
by original and interesting thought. Tobacco 
chewers, smokers, and snuffers would do well to 
read the articles on Tobacco in Nos. 44 and 45, 
and learn how pernicious and deadly are the ef- 
fects of this popular poison on the human sys- 
tem. From an article on the “Rearing of Chil- 

dren,” we take a few paragraphs: 


At infancy, the healthy body, incapable of pro- 
gressive motion, demands rest ; give them perfect 
quiet. Man’s early life is a mere vegetative exis- 
tence; the brain, gently pulsating beneath the un- 
formed bone, is not yet the seat of reason, but of 
instinct ; while nature then demands entire re- 
pose, or, at the most, passive action, why should 
a barbarous nurse and ignorant mother array the 
little form in thick embroidery ; display it to the 
admiring multitude: dandle it with thumping vi- 
brations, or spin it like a boomerang in the air? 
Why seek the most noisy promenade to confuse 
it with the uproar? why pound it up and down 
over hundreds of miles, in the midst of smoke, 
effluvia, and all the rattle, noise and screams in- 
cident to railroad travel? Avoid those abomina- 
tions called cradles; flee from the rocking of the 
crib, and all those swinging motions which can- 
not fail to produce, in a minor degree, those very 
agreeable sensations, that pleasant lethargy, which 
seizes upon one when he is taking his first lesson 
in diunkenness. What arenown would that ag- 
riculturist win for himself who should first invent 
a patent, portable, double-action self-rocking cra- 
dle for sucking calves; what an advantage to the 
bovine race! 

When by pure air, and itsnatural nourishment, 


than that of a f€eble, passionate, or drunken 
nurse, when the ther cannot herself nurse her 
offspring,] the child has become old enough to 
creep about, down on the floor with it, and let it 
go; give it a ball or something to creep after, and 
rest fully content that when tired, the child ;will 
cease its play. 

Don’t hurry the little one to walk ; do not en- 
courage it to stand alone, lest bow-legs and weak 
ankles be the penalty of your too assiduous care, 
of your selfish desire to see your child walk be- 
fore nature has decreed it.” When the prdper 
time arrives the little hands will seek the tops of 
chair-seats, the little body will sway to and fro, 
erect for the first time; soon the first step is ta- 
ken, and then all is plain. 

— « your books, your illuminated alphabet, 
your intellectual blocks, and. your abortions of 
toys—caricatures upon nature—toys which itis 
no harm to fall down and worship, since. the like 
thereof exists neither in heaven above nor inthe 
earth beneath, nor in the water which is under 
the earth. Let the child play one, two, three; 
what, says some one—four years! and not know a 
letter! Yea, my good madam, even until it reach- 
eth the age of seven years, would we have.the 
little mind free and unpuzzled; at liberty toob- 
serve, to desire, to construct, to play, to make.out 
its own individuality. This is the great attribute 
of man—play ; this divides him from. the bmute 
creation ; man alone can laugh. Remember:that 
the longer the period of youth, the periodsof 
formation, the better, the more healthful, endur- 
ing and longer-lived the man. Of all created-be- 
ings man is the most helpless at infancy. * * 

Play—sport—is then a requisite of man’s youth. 
At the moment of birth, the fish—the reptile— 
must each procure its own livelihood ; the serious 
business of life has commeneed. * * 

But when infant man is hungry, he turns to 
where kind nature and an affectionate mother 
have his breakfast, dinner, and supper all. pre- 
pared for him, ready and awaiting his pleasure ; 
till when he is no longer an infant, his father, and 
mother with kind watchfulness, have pro 
for him a table, where during his formative peri- 
od, during early youth, while he is becoming 
ready to go out into the world and act for him- 
self and others, he finds food without effort of his 
own, without any distraction of the healthful ef- 
fort of the developing powers, to procure it. 

Learn of nature a lesson: do not be in,too 
great a hurry to makea profit from the little 
muscles; do not be continually picking and 
screwing up the wick of the intellectual lamp; 
do not be desirous of an infant prodigy; don’t 
be always endeavoring to subdue the hearty joy- 
ous tone, even if the child is boisterous; recollect 
that the lungs are the life. Ifyou place the child 
in strait-jackets, and hush him down, give him a 
soft voice and an exquisite gentle demeanor, you 
will in truth subdue him; keep up the process, 
you will find the next generation more easily 
subdued; the third generation will be born sub- 
dued, and the fourth generation—well—there 
wont be any fourth generation; the subjugation 
will have been completed. 

So cultivate the child that he or she shall .be- 
come a man or a woman; a being who will en- 
joy iife, whose every — faculty shall be full of 
tone and spirit and fire, whose lungs shall breathe 
deep and full inspirations, whose heart shall 
throb with strong pulsation, whose stomach shal] 
receive and dissolve plain and wholesome food, 
whose clear eye, devoid of the dark circle be- 
neath, and free from the turgid gland, shall show 
the- night devoted to oe sleep; whose 
erect head and broad shoulders proclaim there is 
no fear. Renounce your process of refining, and 
know that a mind in such a body, will in a sec- 
ond, grasp truths over which the feeble body 
long pores, and conceive plans, and execute 
them too, such as the mind in a weakly body, 
either fails to comprehend, or, understanding, bas 
no power to bring to asuccessful issue. Let your 
child play, then. See him with something that 
he can break! See how he bends it, and with 
sparkling eyes and ear thrown forward, listens for 
the ominous c-r-r-rack! It is music to his ear. 
“Hurrah!” says he, as it snaps; “isn’t it fun?” 
By this he learns his power over matter. 


LATE NEWS. 


The Rebel Iron Clad Rams, 

Late arrivals from England bring the intelli- 
gence that the British Government has refused to 
allow the iron-clad rams which are building for 
the Rebels, to depart out of port, and has notified 
the builders to that effect. This lends a more pa- 
cific aspect to the relations of England with the 
Federal Government. 

The Battles in Georgia. 

The battles between the Army of the Cumber- 
land and the Rebel forces under Bragg, resulted 
disastrously to the former. The battle of Satur- 
day was nearly a drawn battle, while that of Sun- 
day was a defeat to Rosecrans, and he was com- 
pelled to retreat with his whole army to Chatta- 
nooga. The losses were very heavy on botb 
sides, but how great is not yet known. Late 
accounts state that Rosecrans now has his army 
in a very strong defensive position at Chattanoo- 
ga, from which he can only be dislodged by s 
seige. As yet the Rebels have not ventured to 
attack him in his new position. It is said that 
movements are in progress to retnforce Gen. 
Rosecrans, both from Gen. Burnside’s forces and 
from Gen. Grant’s army. 

The United States Finances, 

The Washington correspondent of the Hoening 
Post makes the following statements about.the 
Government finances : 

“The condition of the national finances was 
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present moment. Mr. Chase does mot allow him- 

¢gelf much margin in the way of surplus money, 
but under his system he needs but little. If at 
the end of any week he discovers that his income 
is a little short he has the remedy at hand. The 
issue of half a million debt certificates per day 
will make up the deficiency, and these certificates 
are easily absorbed at the money centers. 

“Mr. Chase could resume specie payments to- 
morrow if he desired. His gold income from 
duties is now not much less than one hundred 
millions of dollars per annum. It takes but thir- 
ty-five millions of this to pay the interest of the 
public debt, leaving over sixty millions of dollars 
in the Secretary’s hands. This would be sufti- 
cient to justify a resumption of specie payments. 
It is not expected, however, that anything of the 
kind will occur for various and obvious reasons, 

“Under the act of the late Congress Mr. Chase 
has power to issue five hundred millions of five- 
twenty bonds. More than two hundred and fifty 
millions have been taken by the public, and it is 
believed by those who have the matter in charge 
that the demand from the public will certainly 
exhaust the entire amount of bonds which the 
Secretary is authorized to issue. 

Railroad Business. 

The Central Railroad has for some time past 
found it impossible to meet the constantly increas- 
ing demands of its business. Never before has 
travel been so heavy, and notwithstanding the 
hundreds of passenger cars belonging to the road, 
,and the constant additions made, it is exceeding- 
jy difficult to furnish accommodations. for the 
thousands of travelers on transit. In the freight 
department the greatest pressure is experienced, 
There are upwards of five thousand freight and 
platform cars on the road, and this great number 
is inadequate to the wants of the business of the 
public. With the facilities enjoyed by this road, 
freight is transported to Buffalo far more rapidly 
than it can be handled there and transhipped) 
and during the past week there was, at no time, less 
than twelve hundred cars at that terminus, load- 
ed with western freight, and from seven hundred 
to eight hundred with eastern freight. To enable 
the embargo to be raised, and to clear away the 
aecumulation, orders were issued to the agents of 
the People’s Line, early last week, not to receive 
any western freight, until further orders, and con- 
sequently they did not take any to Albany. The 
Company did receive and deliver freight, to be 
dropped along the line of their road, but could 
not receive any intended for the west. 

— Utica Herald. 
The Jewish Feast of Tabernacles. 

This Feast, called by the Jews “ Succoth,” com- 
menced at sundown on Sunday evening, and will 
be continued for eight days, but only the first two 
and last two are observed as full holidays. Near- 
ly all the stores about the city, kept by Hebrews, 
were closed yesterday. The ordination for this 
Feast may be found in Leviticus xxiii, vs. 36 to 
44, and Deuteronomy xvi, vs.13.and 15. Accord- 
ing to these ordinations, the pious Jews live in 
huts built in the yards of their dwellings, thatched 
with leaves and shrubbery, so that the heavens 
can be seen through the roof. In this country, 
the climate forbids the full observance of this 
dictation, but still every Jew whose premises per- 
mit it, has his “ succoth,” in which he takes his 
meals. These huts are decorated inside with con- 
siderable taste, and sometimes at much expense. 
Another observance peculiar to this feast is the 
blessing and shaking of the palm tree branch, or 
“Lulof,’ which is trimmed with branches of 
three-foiled myrtles and willow, with the Para- 
dise apple, or “ Esrig,” which ceremony, accord- 
ing to the tradition is symbolic of the invocation 
of the heavenly blessings for the crops. These 
observances are kept up for seven days. On the 
sixth day, or “ Hoschana Rabbo,” small bunches 
of willow are taken by every Jew into the Syna- 
gogues and there beaten against the pews, to in- 
dicate the goodness of God in taking off the sins 
from man. The latter day is, according to the 
tradition, the time on which the Almighty finally 
closes the Book of Destiny, thus giving the re- 
pentant sinner a further extension of ten days 
from the day of Atonement. To commemorate 
this, the faithful assemble on the evening of that 
day in their houses and spend the night in prayer. 
The seventh day, Schemini Azeroth, is strictly 
observed ; but no peculiar ceremony will be per- 
formed. On the day succeeding, the “Joy of 
the Law,” “Simchas Thorah,” will be celebrated. 
This day, for which there is no precept in the 
Pentateuch, is celebrated for the reason that the 
reading of the Pentateuch will be completed. 
All the scrolls of the law are taken from the Ark 
and carried round the Synagogues in solemn pro- 
cession, the audience singing hymns of praise and 
joy. After the services the people have social 
entertainments in their dwellings, which close 
the Jewish holidays. — Tribune. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURE OF ORGANIC Bovis. 
—An account is given in Prof. Youman’s New 





Class Book of Cnemistry, of the researches of 
Berthelot, a French chemist, who has had the 
audacity to start an opposition to Nature by com- 
mencing the manufacture of organic bodies, an 
operation in which strangely enough he seems to 
be succeeding. It has hitherto been considered 
that all the chemist could do with organic prod- 
ucts was, in various ways, to destroy them, or, 
in a limited manner, to transform one into an- 
other. To make them by direct synthesis of their 
elements has long been positively pronounced 
impossible. The advancing maneuvers of sev- 
eral chemists have recently shown that this old 
position was not regarded as by any means im- 
pregnable, but it has at length been stormed and 
taken by the intrepid Frenchman. Not only has 
he rivaled Nature, but he seems actually to have 
beaten her on her own ground; for while she 
can only begin with compounds to make organic 
substances, the chemist goes further back, and 
commences with the elements themselves. These 
he combines first into simple, and then into more 
complex groups, rising step by step to the produc- 
tion of organic acids, alcohols, sugars and fatty 
compounds. There is, however, no expectation 
of his completing a plant or animal in this gener- 
ation, and he therefore can hardly be expected to 
accept orders for conscripts during the present 
war. In the same connection are given certain 
highly interesting researches of Prof. Graham on 
the crystalloid and colloid conditions of matter. 
‘ —Tribune. 
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The Reading Season.—With the lengthening 
evenings of Fall the ante-meeting hour from 7 to 
8 begins now to be of importance socially, and a 
committee have been chosen to provide for its oc- 
cupancy in some agreeable Community way. The 
young people have been asking for some time, 
“ When willthey begin evening readings in the 
Hall?” To commence the reading season, Mr. Pitt 
opened on Saturday with a new book, Stanley’s 
“ Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church.” 
The Sunday evening hour is given to singing prac- 
tice in the Hall, which a considerable portion of 


‘the Community generally attend. Friday evening 


will be taken for the weekly Concert. The re- 
maining evenings of the week at this hour will be 
occupied with reading aloud except when varied 
by occasional Lectures and Dancing. The fami- 
ly meetings from 8 to 9 will go on regularly as 
usual, unless encroached upon by the Friday even- 
ing music. 

Letters of Inquiry.—We have letters almost dai- 
ly from persons asking permission to visit us, and 
some from a great distance. The Community 
very rarely refuses to let any one come, but is ob- 
liged to limit the time of visits to a few days, and 
when persons live at a distance, they must judge 
for themselves whether it will pay. 

What to do with the “ lazy ones.” —Meeting an in- 
telligent visitor, he remarks on the appearance of 
our place and asks (the frequent question of stran- 
gers), 

“ How do you manage in respect to labor? In 
common society there are two classes, those who 
are willing to work and those who are willing to 
shirk. How do you get along with the latter 
class ?” 

“We do not know of any such class here,” we 
replied; ‘as long as each one has a common inter- 
est in all that is going on, and feels as if in fact he 
was the proprietor of the whole, there is a con- 
stant stimulus for him to do his best. We do not 
believe it is natural for any one to be lazy. Give 
a person a good spirit and an employment con- 
genial to his taste, and he cannot but be active. 
Some men can do more than others, but the com- 
mon interest when properly felt induces all to do 
what they can.” 

“Yes” replied another visitor, “I have been 
here several times, and have observed that every 
one I meet seems to have an equal interest in all 
that is going forward.” 

“You have accomplished a good deal at any 
rate,” said the first. 

“ What you see,” we replied, ‘“‘ has been done 
within about 15 years. It is due in part to the 
economies of association. Let 200 persons be unit- 
ed and concentrated on any work, let them be free 
from the complicated cares which would rest up- 
on them as members of small families, such as go- 
ing to the store, to the mill, to the blacksmith- 
shop &c., let these cares be assumed by two or 
three delegates for the whole, leaving the remain- 
der to pursue their undivided work even but mod- 
erately, and the result in a year or course of years 
will be surprising. It is concentrated effort 
which tells. The energies which are now scat- 
tered in every village by the thousand details 
necessary to carry on isolated households would 
if combined and gathered up and directed to use- 
ful ends soon replace hovels with palaces, and 
make a garden of the world.” 

How Mrs. T. was struck.—An illustration of the 
manner in which stories sometimes change their 


whole complexion in consequence of the misun- 
derstanding of a single word by the reporter, has 
lately come under our notice. A stranger visited 
us under singular circumstances, leading to the 
suspicion that she was not quite sound in her 
mind. Mrs. T. enters the room where the stran- 
ger is, and after leaving it, says to a friend, “She 
struck me as being deranged, the moment I en- 
tered the door.” Soon after, the statement is 
found to be in circulation in the Community, and 
commonly believed, that our visitor is crazy, and 
struck Mrs. T. a8 soon as she entered the room! 
All which shows, that we do well to be careful 
how we hear and how we report. 

Hired Labor.—It is but a short time since the 
community performed the labor of farm, house- 
hold, and work-shop, almost wholly within its 
own ranks without hiring. Two years ago we 
commenced another system by hiring two En- 
glishmen to do ditching on the farm. Now the 
community employs in the different departments 
of work, a force of 27 hired hands, not including 
the masons and carpenters at work on new build- 
ings. Arrangements have been made this week 
witha neighbor for the boarding of most of this 
company. Two weeks ago we could have said that 
the new system had not even then invaded our 
household. But mores mutantur,; there are now as- 
sisting in the laundry for two or three days in the 
week, a couple of young colored women from the 
vicinity. Whether this will prove to be an entering 
wedge for extended hiring in domestic service as 
the two Englishmen did on the farm, remains to 
be seen. 

Pronunciation.—Prof. Andrews in a late lecture 
on the phonetic principles of language, observed 
that the natural order of vowel sounds is that 
made by the cry of a cat—me-a-ah-au-uh-o-o0. 
The northern Yankees have a false pronunciation 
of the diphthong in the words now, cow, &c., pro- 
duced by inserting a short vowel like the apoggi- 
atura in music, before the final sound, thus caow. 
To those accustomed to hear the full broad sound 
of ow this peculiarity becomes quite noticeable. 
A thinness of pronunciation is sometimes also 
given to the diphthong 00, as in the case of the 
man who addressed a conference-meeting as fol- 
lows: “ My brethren, if we would all du as well 
as we know how to du, we should du a great 
deal better than we du du.” 

“ Where is my hat?” says our careless triend, as 
he passes through the sitting-room rubbing his 
head, and but half awake from his abstraction 
over some mental labor. Who can tell him? Tru- 
ly a Commune is a very bad place to lose things. 
This bewildered unfortunate has a mother whose 
room is at the extreme south-east corner of our 
group of dwellings, and a brother whose room is 
at the utmost northern corner, and of course he has 
many intermediate places of resort where his bu- 
siness and cares as well as attractions call him 
every day; the office, the library, the reception- 
room, the nursery, and lastly hisown room. In 
which of all these places has he left his hat? Dr. 
Beecher calculated that he had traveled first and 
last a hundred miles in search of his hat—but 
how many more will a forgetful communist be 
obliged to reckon as he grows venerable on the do- 
main. Moral.—Community circumstances school 
the habits. We must be thoughtful and orderly. 

Fuith a Standard of Character—Paul said 
“Without faith it is impossible to please God.”— 
He there puts forward faith as a standard of char- 
acter. He then proceeds to describe by examples 
what he means by faith, and attributes to it om- 
nipotent power. See the 11th chapter of Heb- 
rews. Christ also makes faith a standard of char- 
acter. “ He that believeth shall be saved, and he 
that beliveth not shall be dammed.” And he too, 
like Paul, gives the signs of power that shall fol- 
low them that believe. ‘In my name shall they 
cast out devils; they shall speak with new 
tongues, they shall take up serpents, and if they 
drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them; 
they shall lay hands on the sick and they shall 
recover.” Those who think these accounts of 
faith are stories for children ; are mistaken, they 
are for men—men too of the largest kind. They 
are truths which are going to judge the world.— 
In connection with this view it is to be noticed 
that Christ, referring to his Second Coming, said, 
“When the Son of man cometh, shall he find 
faith on the earth?” which implies that within 
the generation in which he spoke, faith as he de- 
fined it would be a lost thing. It went out with 
the disappearance of the Primitive Church; and 
though its scattered rays have here and there 
shone through the darkness, it has been but little 
known since as an agent of power. The time 
has come to bring it to light. 
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Wuar 1s a Goop Grarpe?—To properly 
judge of grapes, or any other fruit, it re- 
quires not only a refined but a cultivated 
taste. It needs a naturally delicate palate to 
distinguish flavors, and this must be educated 








by experience. A good grape should have a 





very thin skin, be quite destitute of foxy 
aroma, and with so delicate a pulp that the 
seeds can be separated by the tongue; after 
these prime requisites the qualities of sweet- 
ness and flavor are to be considered. We 
think that the Deleware may be taken as our 
present standard of a good grape, though with 
the attention now given to producing new va- 
rieties, we look for a fruit which shall be 
even superior to this variety. 
—Agriculturisi. 
connie nies 
Faith and Obedience. 

The subject of faith and obedience has occupied 
much of my attention of late. It seems to me 
they are indissolubly linked together, and one 
must be the companion of the other. In the be- 
ginning Satan first destroyed Eve’s faith in God 
by telling her she should not surely die; and then 
it was easy for her to disobey and eat of the for- 
biden fruit. Noah found grace with God, and his 
faith and obedience saved him and his family, 
when all else perished. Abraham’s faith was 
counted unto him for righteousness, and he did 
as he was commanded to do. Moses had faith 
and obeyed God, bringing the Israelites out of 
Egypt, through the wilderness, in sight of the 
promised land. The Psalms are full of the evi 
dences of David’s faith. Daniel had faith in God, 
and chose to obey him rather than man. In a!) 
of God’s dealings with the Jews, he counted their 
faith for righteousness, prospered them in their 
obedience to his commandments, and only when 
they failed in both, did he bring punishment up- 
on them. The teachings of Christ are full of ex- 
hortations to faith and his frequent repetitions of 
“ Thy faith hath saved thee,” “ As is your faith, 
so shall it be done unto you,” show how neces- 
sary he thought it, in order that he should be able 
to do anything for them. His own life is a beau- 
tiful example of it, and of obedience. No temp- 
tation however strong was sufficient to make him 
forget the work which his Father had sent him 
into the world to do, and he obeyed even to death 
on the cross. “Lo Icometo do thy will, O God,” 
and ‘“ Thy will not mine be done,” was the first 
and last of his mission on the earth. Potent 
watchwords for every believer. ’ 

Paul in all his epistles to the churches, calls 
for an exercise of their faith. The epistle to the 
Hebrews is a full exposition of the nature of faith 
and obedience, and the rest to be obtained 
through them. James says: “ The trying of your 
faith worketh patience. But let patience have 
her perfect work, that ye may be perfect and en- 
tire, wanting nothing.’ And “Submit yourselves 
to God. Humble yourselves in the sight of the 
Lord and he shall lift you up.” Peter says: 
“ Wherefore, let them that suffer according to the 
will of God, commit the keeping of their souls to 
him in well-doing, as unto a faithful Creator.” 
John writing to his littte children says: And 
hereby we do know that we know him, if we 
keep his commandments. Whoso keepeth his 
word, in him verily is the love of God perfected : 
hereby know we that we are inhim.” And, “ This is 
the confidence that we have in him, that if we 
ask anything according to his will, he heareth us: 
and if we know that he hear us, whatsoever we 
ask, we know that we have the petitions that we 
desired of him.” 8. L. B. 

Hoboken, N. J. 
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Life without Principle 





Is the title of a paper in the October Atlantic. 
It was originally a lecture by the late Henry D. 
Thoreau, and was entitled by him, “ Some High- 
er Laws.” . It contains some interesting thoughts, 
expressed in his quaint, original way. We copy 
a few paragraphs which are suggestive : 

When our life ceases to be inward and private, 
conversation degenerates into mere gossip. We 
rarely meet a man who can tell us any news 
which he has not read in a newspaper, or been 
told by his neighbor: and, for the most part, the 
only difference between us and our fellow is, that 
he has seen the newspaper, or been out to tea, 
and we have not. In proportion as our inward 
life tails, we go more constantly and desperately 
to the post-office. You may depend on it, that 
the poor fellow who walks away with the great- 
est number of letters, proud of his extensive cor- 
respondence, has not heard from himself this long 
while. 

I do not know but it is too much to read one 
newspaper a week. I have tried it recently, and 
for so long it seems to me that I have not dweit 
in my native region. The sun, the clouds, the 
snow, the trees say not somuch tome. Youcar- 
not serve two masters. It requires more than « 
day’s devotion to know and to possess the wealth 
of a day. 

We may well be ashamed to tell what things 
we have read and heard in our day. I do not 
know why my news should be 80 trivial,—con- 
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sidering what one’s dreams and expectations are, 
why the development should be so paltry. The 
news we hear, for the most part, is not news to 
our genius. It is the stalest repetition. You are 
often tempted to ask, why such stress is laid on a 
particular experience which you have had,—that, 
after twenty-five years, you should meet Hobbins, 
Registrar of Deeds, again on the side-walk. Have 
you not budged an inch, then? Such is the daily 
news. Its facts appear to float in the atmosphere, 
insignificant as the sporules of fungi, and im- 
pinge on some neglected thallus, or surface of our 
minds, which affords a basis for them, and hence 
% parasitic growth. We should wash ourselves 
clean of such news. Of what consequence, 
though our planet explode, if there is no charac- 
ter involved in the explosion? In health we 
have not the least curiosity about such events. We 
do not live for idle amusement. I would not run 
round a corner to see the world blow up. 

All summer, and far into the autumn, perchance, 
you unconsciously went by the newspapers and 
the news, and now you find it was because the 
morning and the evening were full of news to 
you. Your walks were fnll of incidents. You 
attended, not to the affairs of Europe, but to your 
own affairs in Massachusetts fields. If you chance 
to live and move and have your being in that thin 
stratum in which the events that make the news 
transpire—thinner than the paper on which it is 
printed—then these things will fill the world for 
you; but if you soar above or dive below that 
plane, you cannot remember nor be reminded of 
them. Really to see the sun rise or go down ey- 
ery day, so to relate ourselves to a universal fact 
would preserve us sane forever. Nations! What 
are nations? Tartars, and Huns, and Chinamen! 
Like insects, they swarm. The historian strives 
in vain to make them memorable. It is for want 
of a man that there are so many men. It is in- 
dividuals that populate the world. Any man 
thinking may say with the Spirit of Lodin— 

“TI look down from my hight on nations, 
And they become ashes before me ; 
Calm is my dwelling in the clouds ; 
Pleasant are the great fields of my rest.” 

Pray, let us live without being drawn by dogs 
Esquimaux-fashion, tearing over hill and dale, and 
biting each other’s ears. 

Not without a slight shudder at the danger, I 
often perceive how near I had come to admitting 
into my mind the details of some trivial affair— 
the news of the street; and I am astonished to 
observe how willing men are to lumber their 
minds with such rubbish—to permit idle rumors 
and incidents of the most insignificant kind to in- 
trude on ground which should be sacred to 
thought. Shall the mind be a public arena, where 
the affairs of the street and the gossip of the tea- 
table chiefly are discussed? Or shall it be a quar- 
ter of heaven itself—an hypethral temple, conse- 
crated to the service of the gods? I find it so 
difficult to dispose of the few facts which to me 
are significant, that I hesitate to burden my at- 
tention with those which are insignificant, which 
only a divine mind could illustrate. Such is, for 
the most part, the news in newspapers and con- 
versation. It is important to preserve the mind’s 
chastity in this respect. Think of admitting the 
details of a single case of the criminal court into 
our thoughts, to stalk profanely through their very 
sanctum sanctorum, for an hour, ay, for many 
hours! to make a very bar-room of the mind’s 
inmost apartment, as if for so long the dust of 
the street has occupied us,—the very street itself, 
with all its travel, its bustle, and filth had passed 
through our thought’s shrine! Would it not be 
an intellectual and moral suicide? When I have 
been compelled to sit spectator and auditor in a 


-court-room for some hours, and have seen my 
meighbors, who were not compelled, stealing in 


from time to time, and tiptoeing.about with 


. washed hands and faces, it has appeared to my 


mind’s eye, that, when they took off their hats, 
their ears suddenly expand into vast hoppers of 
sound, between which even their narrow heads 
were crowded. Like the vanes of windmills, 
they caught the broad, but shallow stream of 
sound, which, after a few titillating gyrations in 
their coggy brains, passed out the other side. 
I wondered if when they got home, they were as 
careful to- wash their ears as, before, their hands 
and faces. It has seemed to me, at such a time, 
that the auditors and the witnesses, the jury’ and 
the council, the judge and the criminal at the bar, 
—if I may presume him guilty before he is con- 
victed,—were all equally criminal, and a thunder- 
bolt might be expected to descend and consume 
them all ‘together. 

By all kinds of traps and sign-boards, threat- 
ening thé extreme penalty of the divine law, ex- 
clude such trespassers from the only ground 
which can be sacred to you. It is so hard to for- 
get what it is worse than useless to remember! 
If I am to be athoroughfare, I prefer that it be 
of the mountain-brooks, the Parnassian streams, 
and not the town-sewers. There is inspiration, 


that gossip which comes to the ear of the attentive 
mind from the courts of heaven. There is the pro- 





fane and stale revelation of the bar-room and the 
police court. The same ear is fitted to receive 
both communications. Only the character of the 
hearer determines to which it shall be open, and 
to which closed. I believe that the mind can be 
permanently profaned by the habit of attending 
to trivial things, so that all our thoughts shall be 
tinged with triviality. Our very intellect shall be 
macadamized, as it were,—its foundation broken 
into fragments for the wheels of travel to roll 
over; and if you would know what will make 
the most durable pavement, surpassing rolled 
stones, spruce blocks, and asphaltum, you have 
only to look into some of our minds which have 
been subjected to this treatment so long. 

If we have thus desecrated ourselves,—as who 
has not ?—the remedy will be by wariness and 
devotion to reconsecrate ourselves, and make once 
more a fane of the mind. We should treat our 
minds, that is, ourselves, as innocent and ingenu- 
ous children, whose guardians we are, and be 
careful what objects and what subjects we thrust 
on their attention. Read not the Times. Read 
the Eternities. Conventionalities are at length as 
bad as impurities. Even the facts of science may 
dust the mind by their dryness, unless they are 
in a sense effaced each morning, or rather ren- 
dered fertile by the dews of fresh and living 
truth. Knowledge does not come to us by de- 
tails, but in flashes of light from heaven. Yes, 
every thought that passes through the mind 
helps to wear and tear it, and to deepen the ruts, 
which as in the streets of Pompeii, evince how 
much it has been used. How many things there 
are concerning which we might well deliberate, 
whether we had better know them,—had better 
let their peddling carts be driven, even at the 
slowest trot or walk, over that bridge of glorious 
span by which we trust to pass at last from the 
farthest brink of time to the nearest shore of eter- 
nity! Have we no culture, no refinement,—but 
skill only to live coarsely and serve the Devil ?— 
to acquire a little worldly wealth, or fame, or 
liberty, and make a false show with it, as if we 
were all husk and shell with no tender and living 
kernel to us? Shall our institutions be like those 
chestnut-burs which contain abortive nuts, per- 
fect only to prick the fingers? 

America is said to be the arena on which the 
battle of freedom is to be fought; but surely it 
cannot be freedom in a merely political sense 
that is meant. Even if we grant that the Ameri- 
can has freed himself from a political tyrant, he 
is still the slave of an economical and moral ty- 
rant! Now that the republic—the res-publica—has 
been settled, it is time to look after the res-privata 
—the private state—to see as the Roman senate 
charged its consuls, ne guid res PRIVATA detrimen- 
ti caperet,” that the private state receive no detri- 
ment. 

Do we call this the land of the free? What is 
it to be free from King George and continue the 
slaves of King Prejudice? What is it to be born 
free and not to live free? What is the value of 
any political freedom, but as a means to moral 
freedom? Is it a freedom to be slaves, or a free- 
dom to be free, of which we boast? We are.a 
nation of politicians concerned about the outmost 
defences only of freedom. It is our children’s 
children who may perchance be really free. We 
tax ourselves unjustly. There is a part of us 
which is not represented. Itis taxation with- 
out representation. We quarter troops, we quar- 
ter fools and cattle of all sorts upon ourselves. 
We quarter our gross bodies on our poor souls, 
till the former eat up all the latter’s substance. 


With respect to a true culture and manhood we 
are essentially provincial still, not metropolitan— 
mere Jonathans. We are provincial, because we 
do not find at home our standards—because we 
do not worship truth, but the reflection of truth 
—because we are warped and narrowed by an 
exclusive devotion to trade and commerce and 
manufactures and agriculture and the like, which 
are but means, and not the end. 

So is the English Parliament provincial. Mere 
country-bumpkins, they betray themselves when 
any more important question arises for them to 
settle, the Irish question, for instance—the Eng- 
lish question why did I not say? Their natures 
are subdued to what they workin. Their “ good 
breeding” respects only secondary objects. The 
finest manners in the world are awkwardness and 
fatuity when contrasted with a finer intelligence. 
They appear but as the fashions of past days— 
mere courtliness, knee-buckles and small-clothes, 
out of date. It is the vice but not the excellence 
of manners, that they are continually being de- 
serted by the character; they are cast-off clothes 
or shells, claiming the respect which belonged to 
the living creature. You are presented with the 
shells instead of the meat, and it is no excuse gen- 
erally, that, in the case of some fishes, the shells 
are of more worth than the meat. The man who 
thrusts his manners upon me does as if he were 
to insist on introducing me to his cabinet of curi- 
osities, when I wished to see himself. It was not 
in this sense that the poet Decker called Christ 





“ the first true gentleman that ever breathed.” I 
repeat that in this sense the most splendid court 
in Christendom is provincial, having autLority to 
consult about Transalpine interests only, and not 
the affairs of Rome. A pretor or proconsul 
would suffice to settle the questions which absorb 
the attention of the English Parliament and the 
American Congress. 

Government and legislation! these I thought 
were respectable professions. We have heard of 
heaven-born Numas, Lycurguses, and Solons, in 
the history of the world, whose names at least 
may stand for ideal legislators; but think of le- 
gislating to regulate the breeding of slaves, or the 
exportation of tobacco! What have divine legis- 
lators to do with the exportation or the importa- 
tion of tobacco? What humane ones with the 
breeding of slaves? Suppose you were to sub- 
mit the question to any son of God,—and has he 
no children in the nineteenth century? is it a 
family which is extinct?—in what condition 
would you get it again? What shall a State 
like Virginia say for itself at the last day, in 
which these have been the principal, the staple 
productions? What ground is there for patriot- 
ism in such a State? I derive my facts from sta- 
tistical tables which the States themselves have 
published. 

A commerce that whitens every sea in quest of 
nuts and raisins, and makes slaves of its sailors 
for this purpose! I saw, the other day, a vessel 
which had been wrecked, and many lives lost, 
and her cargo of rags, juniper-berries, and bitter 
almonds were strewn along the shore. Itseemed 
hardly worth the while to tempt the dangers of 
the sea between Leghorn and New York for the 
sake of a cargo of juniper-berries and bitter al- 
monds. America sending to the old world for 
her bitters! Is not the sea-brine, is not ship- 
wreck, bitter enough to make the cup of life go 


down here? Yet such, toa great extent, is our 
boasted commerce; and there are those who 
style themselves statesmen and philosophers who 
are so blind as to think that progress and civili- 
zation depend on precisely this kind of inter- 
change and activity,—the activity of flies about a 
molasses-hogshead. Very well, observes one, if 
men were oysters. And very well, answer I, if 
men were mosquitoes. 

Lieutenant Herndon, whom our Government 
sent to explore the Amazon, and it is said, to ex- 
tend the area of Slavery, observed that there was 
wanting there “an industrious and active popu- 
lation, who know what the comforts of life are, 
and who have artificial wants to draw out the 
great resources of the country.” But what are 
the “artificial wants” to be encouraged ? Not the 
love of luxuries, like the tobacco and slaves of, 
I believe, his native Virginia, nor the ice and gran- 
ite and other material wealth of our native New 
England; nor are “ the great resources of a coun- 
try” that fertility or barrenness of soil which 
produces these. The chief want, in every State 
that I have been into, was a high and earnest pur- 
pose in its inhabitants. This alone draws out 
“the great resources” of Nature, and at last taxes 
her beyond her resources ; for man naturally dies 
out of her, When we want culture more than 
potatoes, and illumination more than sugar-plums, 
then thé great resources of a world are taxed and 
drawn out, and the result, or staple production, 
is, not slaves, nor operatives, but men,—those 
rare fruits called heroes, saints, poets, philoso- 
phers, and redeemers. 

In short, as a snow-drift is formed where there 
is a lull in the wind, so, one would say, where 
there is a lull of truth, an institution springs up. 
But the truth blows right on over it, nevertheless, 
and at length blows it down. 


ie aa 
The Catholic Congress at Malines. 





We find the following account of this remarka- 
ble assemblage in the Independent : 

In the latter part of August, a Congress of 
Roman Chatholic priests and laymen assem- 
bled in the Ancient Belgian city of Malines, 
for the purpose of debating the conditions of 
political liberty in ecclesiastical unity, and to 
find and mark out some path along which 
the secular and religious progress of the world 
might walk in harmony with the spirit of 
Catholic Rome. The discussion tooh a wide 
range. The position of the Roman Catholics 
in Poland; the relative merits of Roman 
and Gothic architecture in churches ; whether 
the display of the nude in sculpture or on 
canvas ought to be tolerated—an important 
question, on which, we believe, no decision 
was reached ; the publication of suicides ; and 
the great and absorbing question of civil and 
religious liberty, were some of the topics 
brought before the Congress for discussion. 

The debates on many of these subjects 
were interesting and important; on others, 
trifling, pedantic, and crochety. A resolution 
declaring that suicides are promoted by imi- 
tation, and therefore expressing the hope 
that Roman Catholic journals will refrain 
from recording such crimes, with the excep- 
tion of those which possess real historical im- 
portance, was carried by a large majority.— 
Some of the members thought the prohibi- 
tion should not be limited to suicides, and 
the rector of the University of Louvain pro- 
posed to include in the resolution all crimes, 
disasters, and accidents—evidently believing 


that shipwrecks, railroad casualties, steam- 
boat explosions, and the like, are “ promoted 
by imitation.” But a gentleman from Paris, 
apparently better acquainted with the world, 
shrewdly told them that such a course would 
exclude Roman Catholic papers from all clas- 
ses of readers, and the assembly thought. so 
too. Not to make their papers too dull for 
general reading, they adopted the original 
resolution, which simply invites journals of 
their own faith to abstain in future from the 
publication of suicides. 

One proposition before the Congress was 
the establishment of a grand international 
newspaper, as an organ of Papal interests 
throughout the world, which should be un. 
der the exclusive control of devout fathers of 
the Church, and which every pious believer 
might peruse without danger to his soul.— 
The Congress viewed the multitude of pro- 
fane journals which possess the public mind 
with unmitigated grief, as one of the most 
dangerous expedients of the enemy of souls 
for the diffusion of erroneous doctrines among 
mankind. The question was how to super- 
sede these journals. The difficulty was to 
make it lively enough. It will probably be 
some time before it makes its appearance. 

But the great feature of the Congress was 
the speech of Count Montalembert on civil 
and religious liberty. It was a grand burst 
of eloquence, and stirred the venerable assem- 
bly like the blast of a trumpet. The Count 
defended the doctrine of toleration in its wid- 
est range. The intolerance of England in for- 
mer days, of Sweden to-day; the Spanish 
persecutor and the French terrorist, were 
equally the objects of his condemnation. No 
Protestant could be more radical on this 
point : 

“Without mental reservation and without 
hesitation, I declare myself, in the interest of 
Catholicisin itself, an upholder of liberty of 
conscience. I frankly accept all its, conse- 
quences, all those which public morality does 
not reprobate and which equity commands. 
* * * Can one at the present day de- 
mand liberty of truth—that is to say, for 
one’s self, (since every one, if he be sincere, 
believes himself a follower of the truth), and 
refuse it to error—that is to say, to those 
who do not think as we do? I distinctly re- 
ply “No.” * * * * TIT bow before all 
the texts, all the canons that may be cited to 
me, and not one of them will [ contest or 
discuss. But I cannot to-day repress the 
conviction which reigns in my conscience 
and my heart. I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing it after having read during the last 
twelve years the attempts to rehabilitate 
men and things which nebody in my youth, 
nobody among the Catholies, dreamt of de- 
fending. I declare, then, that I feel an invin- 
cible horror for all tortures and violence in- 
flicted upon humanity under the pretext of 
serving or defending religion. The fagots 
lighted by a Catholic hand inspire me with 
as much horror as the scaflulds on which 
the Protestants immolated so many mar- 
tyrs. (Sensation and applause.) The gag 
forced into the mouth of whomsoever lifts up 
his voice witha pure heart to preach his 
faith—that gag I feel between my own lips, 
and I shudder with pain. (Sensation.)— 
When I evoke in imagination the glorious 
martyrs of the liberty of Catholic conscien- 
ces: when | think of Thomas Morus and the 
other victims of the founders of the Anglican 
Church ; of all those pious Jesuits who, with 
a heroism so modest and undaunted, bathed 
eruel England with their blood; of the Fran- 
ciscans of Goreum; of the innumerable 
priests who ascended the steps of the guillo- 
tine or rotted in the pontoans of Rochefort; 
of La Vendee butchered. of Ireland starved, 
of Poland agonizing, I will not endure that 
the blessed privilege, the holy joy, of admir- 
ing and invoking such martyrs should ever 
be troubled or tarnished by the necessity of 
approving or excusing other cruelties and 
other crimes, buried though these may be in 
the ensanguined obscurity of the past. The 
Spanish inquisitor saying to the heretic, 
“ The truth or death,” is as odious to me as 
the French terrorist saying to my grand- 
father, “ Liberty, fraternity, or death.” (Ac 
clamations.) The human conscience has the 
right to insist that those hideous alternatives 
shall never again be presented to it. (Fresh 
applause. )” 

A fuller charter of liberty could not be de- 
vised, Unlike most Roman Catholics of 
modern times, Count Montalembert throws 
the Inquisition entirely overboard, and sacri- 
fices that portion of Catholic history to the 
spirit of religious liberty without hesitation, 
reservation, or regret. 
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